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IN DEPTH 


Essay 


What is Indian 
secularism? 


Secularism is more than laws, concessions, and special considerations. It is a state of mind, 
at best almost an instinctive feeling, such as India has known for many centuries. 


Dictionary definitions of secularism do 
not apply in any particular situation. 
Culture and context provide secularism 
with various manifestations which move 
well beyond what the lexicons tell us. In 
Western Europe, as a result of 
confrontation between the state and the 
church, secularism has come to mean 
the separation of the two, and 
particularly laicisation in education. In 
the erstwhile Soviet Union, 
secularisation denoted atheism and an 
assault on religions as agents of 
exploitation. In India, with several 
religions and the religious element 


deeply embedded in the human psyche, 
and with two centuries of foreign rule, 
the secular idea has taken shape in ways 
which have no parallels elsewhere. 


The present and future of secularism in 
India should be seen in historical 
perspective. As Tagore wrote, the 
muffled steps of the past are felt in 
blood. India has, from time immemorial, 
been the home of several religions. 
Christianity came in the early centuries 
after Christ and long before it was 
accepted in Europe. Jews and 
Zoroastrians settled in the country 
without difficulty. Muslims came to 
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India several centuries prior to their 
becoming a political force. But varying 
religious beliefs did not form a source of 
social tension. Alongside the 
maintenance of private identity, and 
often even enclosed social habit, there 
was also mutual influence and 
adaptation among people of different 
faiths. Converts to Christianity from 
Hinduism carried with them several 
customs, caste privileges, and a faith in 
horoscopes. The impact of Jewish and 
Hindu traditions can be seen in Syrian 
Christian church architecture in Kerala. 
Similarly, mosques in Gujarat show the 
influence of Jain temples in the 
neighbourhood. Hindustani or Urdu is a 
language with Hindu and Muslim 
lineage; and the interaction of Hinduism 
and Islam can also be seen in music, 
dress, and food. Nor could the two 
religions evolve in India in isolation. An 
inscription of the year 1264 found in 
Junagadh, written in Sanskrit and issued 
by a group of Muslim traders, refers to 
Allah as Viswanatha. This strand 
strengthens with the development of the 
Sufi and Bhakti movements and the 
emergence of figures like Ramanand 
and Kabir. 


Was this background of popular culture 
acceptable to the rulers? It is easy to find 
instances in the history of ancient and 
medieval India of the desecration or 
demolition of institutions of religious 
significance. 


But such actions were not the monopoly 
of the followers of any one particular 
religion. A Hindu ruler of the eleventh 
century, Harsha of Kashmir, melted 
images in Hindu temples, and a Hindu 
general cut down the Bo-tree in 
Bodhgaya. Shaivites and Vaishnavites, 
Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains, Sunnis 
and Shias quarrelled and frequently 
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pillaged each others’ shrines. When the 
Sikhs conquered Sirhind in 1764, they 
deliberately destroyed all buildings, 
including the mosques. There is no 
room for generalisations about bigotry 
applicable only to Muslims. 


In India, with several 
religions and the 
religious element 
deeply embedded in the 
human psyche, and 
with two centuries of 
foreign rule, the secular 
idea has taken shape in 
ways which have no 
parallels elsewhere. 


Nor were such actions the result solely 
of mindless fanaticism. If Mahomed of 
Ghazni demolished the temple at 
Somnath, he also destroyed mosques in 
Central Asia; and he had in his service a 
Hindu general who helped him to lay 
hands on the immense wealth to be 
found in these institutions. Akbar was, 
of course, an enlightened monarch. But 
he drank, wherever he was, only water 
from the Ganga and married a Hindu 
wife because he sought to derive 
political advantage rather than to 
demonstrate devotion to Hinduism, just 
as Aurangzeb believed that his religious 
zeal would secure him not just merit in 
heaven but the loyalty of his restive 
Muslim subjects. In parallel actions he 
sought to win over the Hindus in his 
empire by land grants to temples. Such 
temples as he did destroy were located 
mostly in areas which were in political 
revolt. Religious institutions, be they 
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temples, mosques, or gurdwaras, were 
also symbols of dynastic dominance. 
The main interest of rulers, then and 
now, is the pursuit and maintenance of 
power, and bigotry or tolerance, as the 
case may be, was linked to political 
interest. Ranjit Singh in 1801 had 
Muslim learned men present at his court 
not just to show his broadmindedness 
but to get these men to validate his 
claim to be king of the Punjab. Human 
motivation is complex, and all historical 
events have plural explanations. 


Tension and riots, such 
as would today be 
termed communal, can 
be noticed occasionally 
from the eighteenth 
century onwards, but 
were the result of 
religious divisions 
coinciding with 
economic antagonisms 
or of local economic 
change being mixed up 
with religious disputes. 


To establish authority in India over 
people of several faiths, rulers had 
perforce to keep religion in its place. 
Babur, with the help of Rajput allies, 
defeated at Panipat the Muslim sultan of 
Delhi. The number of Hindus in Mughal 
service continued to rise till in 
Aurangzeb’s time they formed a third of 
the total. In later Mughal campaigns 
special provision was made for the 
prayers of both Hinduism and Islam, 
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and a Jain temple was constructed close 
to the Red Fort at Delhi for the benefit of 
Jain soldiers in the imperial service. In 
South India, in the fifteenth century 
many Syrian Christian churches were 
built or sponsored by Hindu rulers in 
return for military service by the 
Christians; and Christians were donors 
at Hindu temples. A Maratha ruler built 
one of the five minarets of the dargah at 
Nagore. A Muslim ruler was the 
benefactor of the temple at Madurai, 
and the nawab of Arcot was the 
protector of temples at Chidambaram 
and Tirupati. Tipu Sultan of Mysore in 
1793 bore all the expenses for the 
restoration of the math at Sringeri which 
had been destroyed by a Maratha chief. 
To this day there are shared traditions 
and ceremonials in the temples, 
mosques, and churches of South India. 


In these years, then, religion did not 
dominate public affairs but was at most 
one of several factors in a society with ‘a 
predominantly syncretic culture’ and 
with no ‘pervading sense of social 
separateness’. Tension and riots, such as 
would today be termed communal, can 
be noticed occasionally from the 
eighteenth century onwards, but were 
the result of religious divisions 
coinciding with economic antagonisms 
or of local economic change being mixed 
up with religious disputes. Certainly 
there was no sense of a religious 
community functioning as such in 
politics. A change, however, occurred 
with the coming of the British. The fact 
that they landed in the coastal areas, 
where the majority of the local 
population happened to be Hindus, 
meant that it was primarily the Hindus 
who took advantage of the avenues of 
trade and employment opened by the 
British and of education in the English 
language. We can imagine how very 
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different the situation would have been 
if the British had come in as a land 
power and if, like all their other 
predecessors who came into India, they 
had come in from the north-west. If they 
had found themselves say on the North 
West Frontier and in the Punjab and the 
UP, where Muslim influence was 
considerable and where also the Muslim 
population was greater than in the 
coastal areas, the situations would have 
been different. But the fact remains that 
they landed in the coastal areas, and by 
the time the British moved into the 
interior of the country where lay the 
zones of Muslim influence, a regional 
imbalance in economic and social 
development had been created. 


This slotted smoothly into the British 
understanding that India was not a 
nation, as she did not conform to 
nineteenth-century European thinking 
that blood and language were the 
criteria of nationhood, but a cluster of 
peoples with separate religious 
identities. These ‘imagined religious 
communities’, moreover, were seen as 
traditionally hostile to each other. British 
policy was based on this assumption 
that India was permanently fractured by 
religion. 


Ironically, the Indian National Congress, 
the party claiming to speak for the 
growing nationalist sentiment, was 
inclined to the same illusion. Its leaders 
too acted on the basis that Hindus and 
Muslims were separate entities. At its 
fourth session in 1889, for example, the 
Congress resolved that no subject would 
be discussed if the Hindu or Muslim 
delegates as a body objected. In 1916 
politicians claiming to represent Hindu 
and Muslim interests met to frame a 
joint representation to the government. 
Leading figures in the Congress, not 
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excluding Gandhi, spoke increasingly in 
a Hindu idiom. 


British policy was 
based on this 
assumption that India 
was permanently 
fractured by religion. 


So British policy and Congress 
shortsightedness, working in a context 
of British policy and lopsided 
development, nourished the religious 
element in Indian politics; and this 
culminated in the partition of the 
country. The counter-efforts of Nehru 
and others to build a national identity 
failed to make headway. Little ground 
was gained by their attempts to point 
out that communalism was shallow, 
skin-deep, and of relatively recent 
origin; and that priority should be given 
to the problems of poverty, hunger, and 
illiteracy which concerned most Indians 
and overrode differences in religion. But 
Nehru at least succeeded in getting the 
Congress in 1931 to accept that in a free 
India there would be freedom of 
conscience, all citizens would be equal 
before the law irrespective of religion, 
creed, caste, or sex, no disability would 
attach for these reasons in regard to 
employment, and the state would be 
neutral in regard to all religions. These 
were the building-blocks of Indian 
secularism from 1947. 


After the fierce frenzy of the riots that 
accompanied Partition, followed soon 
after by the murder of the Mahatma, 
independent India sought to move away 
from a steep descent into savagery and 
to put together the broken pieces of 
national identity. The categories of 
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secular practice enunciated in 1931 were 
incorporated in the constitution of 1950. 
The principles of national cohesion 
would be the divorce of religion from 
politics and public life, the separation of 
the state from the churches of all faiths, 
the insistence on religion as a private 
matter for the individual with no 
bearing on civic rights or duties, and 
freedom for the profession of diverse 
forms of religious worship provided no 
problems of law and order were created. 
These secular values derive from no 
borrowed ideology but, apart from 
drawing strength from their own logic, 
make Indian historical experience 
meaningful. Integral to a civilised 
outlook, they also provide the policy 
best suited to India. They form the social 
cement required by a multi-religious 
society striving to become a healthy 
democratic community. They provide 
the only way of making certain that no 
one is treated as a second-class citizen 
on the ground of religion. 


With the impetus of 
democracy and the 
spread of education, 
that traditional sense 
of a common bond 
which subdues 
communal feeling can 
be restored and made 
stronger. 


What is worrying is that secularism of 
this type has not as yet taken firm root 
in India. The state itself has to bear some 
responsibility for this, for its policy in 
this regard has, from the start, been 
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faltering. The Constituent Assembly 
resolved in 1948 that communal political 
parties should be banned; but no action 
has been taken till now on this 
resolution because of legal difficulties in 
defining a communal party. The banning 
of cow-slaughter was made, despite the 
resistance of Gandhi and Nehru, one of 
the Directive Principles of State Policy. 
Though no action has been taken in this 
matter, a principle was jettisoned as a 
concession to a chauvinist section of 
Hindu opinion. 


Above all, while the reform of Hindu 
personal law was initiated, a common 
civil law for all Indians was not enacted, 
despite a pledge to this effect in the 
constitution. This is a violation of the 
principle of equality before the law, for 
Muslim women are at present being 
denied the rights given to Indian 
women of other faiths. There is no room 
in a society which declares itself to be 
secular for inequalities which claim 
religious sanction. Religion should be 
divorced not only from politics but also 
from the law. Indeed the Constituent 
Assembly had, by a resolution in 1948, 
refused to accept that Muslim personal 
law was an inseparable part of the 
Islamic religion and rejected attempts to 
exempt it from the Directive Principle 
favouring a uniform civil code. 


If the Government of India were 
reluctant, in the early years, to act on 
this resolution and impose a common 
civil law, it was because of the 
conviction of Nehru and his colleagues 
that, on the morrow of Partition, the 
minorities required special 
consideration. There might still be a few 
Muslims in India who were communal, 
and any efforts of theirs to make 
mischief would have to be dealt with 
sternly. But more attention should be 
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given to winning the Muslims over and 
making them feel at home in a free 
India. The problem of minorities was 
basically one for the majority 
community to handle. The test of 
success was not what the Hindus 
thought but how the Muslims and other 
communities felt, just as, while 
minorities might turn communal out of 
a sense of grievance or insecurity, 
communalism of the majority 
community was dangerous and, 
masquerading as nationalism, was in 
fact a form of fascism. The minorities 
might sometimes be driven by fear to be 
communal, but there could never be any 
justification or rational explanation for 
majority communalism. Only if the 
Hindus were secular could the 
minorities be helped to become secular. 


A problem which goes to the root of 
rational life can only be solved by 
raising the broad level of society and 
building up the human factor at every 
level. A secular state can only be 
grounded in a robust civil society. Even 
in the matter of personal laws, the way 
is open for liberal opinion among 
Muslims, after living in a free India for 
so many years, to utilise the precedent 
of changes in Islamic personal law 
carried out by the British before 1947 
without much protest and to follow up 
the resolution of the Constituent 
Assembly. It is true that in 1986 a statute 
set aside a judgment of the supreme 
court by which a divorced Muslim 
woman without any means of 


subsistence was granted maintenance 
till she remarried. Yet that statute itself 
has been questioned by several high 
courts. But for the present crisis one 
could have hopefully awaited an 
initiative to arise within the Muslim 
community in an India committed to 
secularism for reforms in the personal 
law in the interests of gender rights. 


However, will the present crisis be 
overcome? The outlook today is dark, 
but the past gives hope. Secularism is 
more than laws, concessions, and special 
considerations. It is a state of mind, at 
best almost an instinctive feeling, such 
as India has known for many centuries. 
With the impetus of democracy and the 
spread of education, that traditional 
sense of a common bond which subdues 
communal feeling can be restored and 
made stronger. As far back as in July 
1948, in the wake of months of 
communal frenzy, Nehru looked 
forward with confidence to a brighter 
future. ‘I believe’, he wrote, ‘that India 
can only become great if she preserves 
that composite culture which she had 
developed through the ages ... whatever 
might happen in the present, sometime 
or other, India will have to tread that 
path to self-realisation and greatness.’ 
That note of optimism can strengthen us 
still. 


This is an extract from 'Imperialists, 
Nationalists, Democrats: The Collected 
Essays by Sarvepalli Gopal’ (edited by 
Srinath Raghavan), Permanent Black, 
2013, 431 pages. 
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A girl first, 


later 


a student 


Removal of deeply embedded gender disparity in our education system needs a 
sustained effort from all social and political institutions. 


UNDP’s Human Development Report 
ranks India 132 out of 187 countries on 
the Gender Inequality Index. Even 
Pakistan, Bangladesh and Nepal are 
ranked higher than India. This index is 
defined by the UNDP as a measure of 
loss in human development because of 
prevailing inequalities. Gender equality 
has profound socio-economic and 
political implications for any society. 
The importance of education in 
mitigating these inequalities had been 
recognised in India in 1986, when the 
National Policy on Education stated that 
“to neutralise the accumulated 
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distortions of the past, there will be a 
well-conceived edge in favor of 
women”. Eliminating gender disparities 
by 2005 in primary education and by 
2015 in all levels is also a Millennium 
Development Goal. 


India has made considerable progress in 
reducing gender inequalities in 
education. The gross enrolment rate in 
primary education, helped by the Mid 
Day Meal and Sarva Shikshya Abhiyan 
programmes, is now in excess of 100 
percent among both the sexes. Even in 
higher education, 42 percent of the 
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students are girls and their absolute 
enrolment numbers are increasing. But 
these numbers do not present a 
complete picture of gender equality in 
education. Because of historical 
discrimination and socio-cultural milieu, 
the disparities in the distribution of 
resources (expenditure on education), 
sharing of power (representation in the 
elite institutions) and social interactions 
among genders remain deeply 
embedded. 


Lack of proper 
sanitation facilities at 
schools, expectations of 
doing domestic chores 
and early marriage are 
common impediments 
to education of women. 


In primary education, the current 
enrolment ratio of 940 girls per 1000 
boys seems perfectly in sync with India’s 
overall gender ratio of 940 females per 
1000 males. But a closer examination 
brings the disparities to light. There are 
1017 girls enrolled for every 1000 boys 
in government schools and only 804 
girls for 1000 boys in private schools. 
States like Haryana (639 girls per 1000 
boys in private schools, and 998 girls per 
1000 boys in government schools), 
Rajasthan (643, and 1060), Delhi (677, 
and 1019), Gujarat (689, and 936), Punjab 
(710, and 816) have greater disparity. 
Some states like Kerala (967 girls per 
1000 boys in private schools), Bihar(974) 
and Assam(980) have lesser disparity 
but no state except Meghalaya has more 
boys than girls enrolled in private 
schools. 
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Evidently, the parents prefer to send 
boys to private schools and girls to 
government schools. In other words, 
when it comes to private education 
expenditure, parents spend it on a male 
child. Studies by Geeta Kingdon, Vimala 
Ramachandran, and Dreze and Sen have 
confirmed this observation. Vibhu 
Tewary of Accountability Initiative thus 
concluded that “the enrollment of girls 
in schools for the bottom two quartiles 
of household wealth (measured as the 
non-food expenditure by the household) 
was negatively affected by cost of 
education, while for boys, this was only 
true for the lowest quartile. This implies 
that while lower wealth has an adverse 
impact on enrolment, girls were affected 
across a larger wealth spectrum as 
compared to boys”. 


The gender disparity also exists in 
higher education but in a different form. 
Women enrolment in Arts and Sciences 
is relatively better but in engineering 
and technical disciplines, streams closer 
to the industry, the enrolment ratio is 
very poor (388 girls per 1000 boys). The 
ratio in rural areas is just one-third of 
the urban areas, compounded by the 
problem of access to good higher 
educational in rural areas. According to 
2001 census migration data, while 47 
percent of the men migrated for reasons 
related to employment and education, 
only 4.8 percent women did so for the 
same reasons. 


The representation of women in elite 
institutions makes for a sad reading. In 
2006, IITs enrolled only 6.21 percent 
women as students; it improved to 10.94 
percent in 2011. Media reports suggest 
that women enrolment in IIMs is equally 
abysmal, although the IIMs are now 
introducing grace marks for girls to 
increase their enrolment. This is not a 
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favour being done to the girls by the 
IIMs. Many studies show that a 
signification fraction of the variance 
measured in student’s achievement is 
explained by their socio-economic and 
cultural factors and these historical 
disparities should be taken into account 
to achieve real fairness in admission 
process. But the ferocious sense of 
entitlement among our elite and severe 
capacity and financial constraints of the 
Indian higher education system have 
stonewalled any progress. 


While the entry barriers remain a 
concern, retention and regular 
attendance is another challenge. Lack of 
proper sanitation facilities at schools, 
expectations of doing domestic chores 
and early marriage are common 
impediments to education of women. A 
survey commissioned by the Haryana 
education department revealed 
disturbing details of sexual harassment 
in schools, with more than 1000 girls ina 
single district reporting some form of 
exploitation or abuse. In another study 
conducted by Plan India, 77 percent of 
the girls reported sexual harassment. 
Infrastructural facilities, security, change 
in perceptions and strong institutional 
support is required to overcome this 
vicious cycle of discrimination. 


“Societies that expand freedom for 
women,” as Pratap Bhanu Mehta puts it, 
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“create greater opportunities for 
participation, and provide a safe and 
enabling environment, flourish. 
Societies that lose the plot on this issue 
will flounder”. Social transformations 
of this kind cannot be accomplished by 
legislative interventions alone. It needs a 
sustained effort from all social and 
political institutions. Finland, which has 
an exemplary record on gender equality, 
has made discrimination a punishable 
offence. Moreover, it is an obligation on 
all Finnish education institutions to 
strive towards attaining gender equality 
through comprehensive annual plans, 
whose implementation is strictly 
monitored by an ombudsman. 


OECD 2011 tells us that bridging gender 
gaps in education will not only promote 
greater equality in employment 
outcomes but also postpone early 
marriages, reduce infant mortality rates 
and enhance inter-generational mobility. 
The social role played by women in the 
family and society is developed in their 
childhood, and the potential economic 
benefit is only guaranteed if the girl 
child is given the opportunity to utilise 
her full potential. There is no alternative 
to greater public awareness to raise 
social and political consciousness to 
secure the rights of women to equity 
and quality in education. 
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How Africa outflanked 
India at the UN 


India’s traditional ambivalence and failure to table fresh ideas on UN peacekeeping 


has left it marginalised in the UN. 


Over the last six months, two visions of 
peacekeeping have been pitted against 
one another at the United Nations (UN). 
The debate has centered on the terms on 
which troops under UN command can 
and should use force. African 
governments have pushed for the 
peacekeepers to get tougher, using the 
mission in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo (DRC) as a test case. India has 
taken a conservative view, arguing that 
the UN should not abandon its 
principles. The Africans have largely 
won the debate so far. 
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The fact that they have done so 
highlights India’s failure to establish a 
decisive voice in arguments about peace 
operations, despite providing nearly 
one-tenth of all UN troops and 4,000 of 
the 17,000 based in the DRC. I have 
previously argued in Pragati that India 
does not get sufficient public relations 
“pay-off” from its UN deployments. It 
looks like it hasn’t built up very much 
strategic influence at the UN either. 


There have long been questions about 
the division between peacekeeping and 
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peace enforcement. They came into 
sharp focus last November, when a 
militia force overran the city of Goma in 
the eastern DRC despite the presence of 
Indian and other UN troops. The 
peacekeepers continued to patrol Goma 
and took numerous civilians into 
protection, and the militiamen 
eventually quit town. But the UN’s 
failure to ward off the offensive sparked 
outrage in the Security Council. Some 
southern African countries had 
previously tabled the idea of a new 
peace enforcement mission to operate 
alongside the UN in the eastern DRC. 
They now pressed their case again, and 
began to find a receptive audience in the 
Council. 


This was doubly irritating for India. Not 
only had its troops been criticised for 
their performance in and around Goma, 
but the incident came after its diplomats 
had just used a two-year stint on the 
Security Council to promote their 
country’s contribution to UN operations. 
In August 2011, India organised a 
Security Council debate on 
peacekeeping, but it was insubstantial, 
arguably highlighting a lack of a clear 
strategic vision in this field. 


“For a nation that has demonstrated 
impressive credentials with regard to 
peacekeeping,” two analysts at the 
Institute for Defence Studies and 
Analyses grumbled, “India’s stand 
lacked teeth when compared to 
Guatemala’s statement.” Perhaps this 
should not have been a surprise. As my 
co-author and I argue in a chapter in a 
book on India and multilateralism to be 
published by the Brookings Press later 
this year, India has long been 
ambivalent about UN operations. While 
offering many troops, it has focused on 
the financing and governance of these 
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personnel rather than the strategies 
guiding them. 


By maintaining a 
degree of ambiguity 
over its preferred 
peacekeeping 
strategies, New Delhi 
keeps its options open. 


In the past this has led to friction 
between Western governments — 
especially Britain, France and the US on 
the Security Council - and New Delhi. 
The Westerners, pointing to their own 
kinetic operations in Afghanistan, have 
pushed for UN forces to be more robust. 
Sometimes Indian units have obliged, 
pursuing rebels in the DRC with attack 
helicopters. But UN officials have 
frequently had to work hard to cajole 
them into action. Indian diplomats in 
New York have consistently argued that 
the UN should uphold the principles of 
impartiality, respect for state 
sovereignty and tight limits to the use of 
force. Peacekeeping analysts ensconced 
in think tanks at a safe distance from 
war zones (such as this author) have 
often complained about this lack of 
bravado. Yet it has arguably been a 
sensible strategy for India. 


By maintaining a degree of ambiguity 
over its preferred peacekeeping 
strategies, New Delhi keeps its options 
open. If it took a firm doctrinal line in 
favour of peace enforcement in theory, it 
would find that it had to put more 
troops in harm's way in practice. By 
taking a more reserved approach 
diplomatically, but sometimes 
permitting robust action on the ground, 
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India has gained some extra diplomatic 
leverage. Members of the Security 
Council and UN secretariat do not take 
Indian participation in missions for 
granted. But India’s public commitment 
to principles such as sovereignty has 
won it points with fellow members of 
the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM), 
many of which are major suppliers of 
peacekeepers. 


That was at least the case until the recent 
debates over peacekeeping and the 
limits of peacekeeping in the DRC began 
to hot up. As noted, the major advocates 
of anew enforcement mission in the 
eastern DRC were African countries, 
including South Africa and Tanzania, 
both members of the NAM. Their 
advocacy for an aggressive approach 
was motivated by anger with Rwanda, 
accused of backing the militia that took 
Goma. But they also implicitly rejected 
India’s claim to lead on peacekeeping 
issues. 


India left the Security Council in 
December, but the Council continued to 
debate options for the eastern DRC until 
March. It eventually decided to mandate 
anew “intervention brigade” within the 
existing UN peacekeeping force, 
explicitly tasked with neutralising the 
militias. While South Africa, Tanzania 
and Malawi offered troops for the 
brigade, this set-up creates additional 
headaches for the Indian forces already 
in DRC. Will they have to offer the new 
brigade logistical or technical aid, 
potentially drawing them into firefights? 
Or might they have to reinforce the 
brigade if its stumbles into an 
emergency? 
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India is reported to have lobbied against 
the brigade concept on both practical 
and principled grounds. It was not the 
only player to have doubts about the 
intervention brigade, which it slated to 
get to work in July. Other major 
contributors of blue helmets like 
Pakistan expressed discomfort. Even 
France, which shepherded the 
resolution authorising the brigade 
through the Security Council, is 
rumoured to have had qualms. But the 
Council could not resist the aftershocks 
from the Goma crisis and African 
lobbying. 


Thus the 3,000-strong intervention 
brigade is on its way to becoming a 
reality — and changing the terms of trade 
for UN peacekeepers elsewhere. The 
mandate for the new force actually 
stipulates that it does not create any 
precedents or change the norms of 
peacekeeping, but this is a legal nicety 
rather than a political reality. If the new 
formation routs its militia foes, there 
will be calls for UN troops elsewhere to 
take the offensive. If instead the 
intervention brigade is routed, the UN 
as a whole will take the blame. 


In the negative scenario, Indian officials 
may claim that their worries have been 
justified. Either way, they face a basic 
question: why were they unable to offer 
any better ideas? With its experience of 
peacekeeping, India should not have 
ended up having to resist new proposals 
for the DRC. It should have been 
generating them. India’s failure to table 
fresh ideas on peacekeeping has left it 
marginalised. 
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Crouching people, 
snooping dragon 


Web censorship in China lies at the intersection of history and technology. 


“Where they burn books, so too will 
they in the end burn human beings” - 
Heinrich Heine 


The last few weeks have seen an 
increasing number of articles, papers 
and social media commentary on both 
Chinese censorship and alleged Chinese 
cyber attacks. The cyber attacks story is 
still developing, with acrimonious 
exchanges between victims and 
allegations of Chinese culpability. But it 
is the ever present theme of censorship 
and the tactics used to keep the internet 
closed and censored in China that bring 
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back memories of the First Emperor, Qin 
Shi Huang. 


Legend has it that the First Emperor 
ordered the burning of books and the 
burying of scholars, to create a China 
that has been one under heaven, since. 
Those twin strategies had two effects. 
The first was to unite a mass of diverse 
sub-cultures and entities under one 
script, one set of rules and one style of 
governance. This created the massive 
nation that survives intact at the core 
and has expanded through hegemony. 
The second effect was to wipe out all 
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dissent and dissenters, striking fear in 
the minds of would be dissenters. 


Harsh punishment was used then and 
unrelenting censorship is used now. 
Targeting celebrities — whether 
outspoken popular authors or senior 
business leaders, sends a message to 
everybody — that no one is immune. 
Chinese author Hao Qun, who writes 
under his penname Murong Xuecun and 
focuses on contemporary Chinese social 
and political issues, recently had his his 
social media accounts deleted. Rather 
eloquently, he described “being silenced 
on the internet is being put to 

death”. He is no pushover, as he said in 
this article in The Guardian: 


“Tama “big V” [verified user] on Weibo, 
possessing over 8.5m followers across 
the four web portals, and 3.96m in Sina 
alone. In a period of over three years, I 
had posted more than 1,900 Weibo 
messages totalling more than 200,000 
words, each written with deliberation 
and care. In a split second, however, 
they were all brought to naught.” 


The other high profile victim is Kaifu 
Lee, who used to head Google China 
before the company shut down 
operations on the mainland, in large 
measure because of issues around 
censorship. With over a million Twitter 
followers and another 50 million 
followers on Weibo, Dr Lee is a 
significant voice on technology, a 
pioneer in speech recognition and 
Artificial Intelligence. None of these 
achievements prevents him from being a 
victim of censorship. Dr Lee’s posts are 
deleted regularly and his access to 
accounts is often barred. 


These high-profile examples of Chinese 
censorship react differently to their 
victimisation. Dr Lee uses humour, 
ranging from dystopic science fiction to 
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a more serious tracking of how often his 
posts are deleted. Murong Xuecun has 
ratcheted up his critique — a recent 
example is his open and explicit letter to 
his censor. 


The Chinese censorship 
apparatus has multiple 
departments — central 
and local — and 
byzantine 


There are two significant programs, the 
first, the Great Firewall, and the second, 
The Golden Shield. The Great Firewall, 
much like the Great Wall which kept the 
Mongol hordes away, blocks foreign 
content and sites. When one travels to 
China, there is no Facebook, twitter, 
Gmail or New York Times. Most 
foreigners tend to use a VPN of some 
sort to access their sources of digital 
addiction. The Golden Shield is a 
program of domestic surveillance, 
embracing sophisticated search and 
delete algorithms to eliminate offensive 
keywords or sensitive issues. Deletion of 
accounts and entire blogs is also a part 
of the scheme. 


How exactly does censorship work in 
China? Is there a monolithic mammoth 
structure? What do they censor? A spate 
of recent scholarly studies have focused 
on these issues. 


A recent paper by Tao Zhu and David 
Phipps et al studied the velocity of 
censorship on Weibo, China’s twitter. 
They found that deletions happened 
most frequently within an hour of 
posting. When it comes to original posts, 
about a third of deletions are found to 
have occurred within 5-30 minutes of 
posting and 90 percent within the first 
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24 hours. Gary King, Jennifer Pan and 
Margaret Roberts, researchers from 
Harvard University, discovered How 
Censorship in China Allows 
Government Criticism but Silences 
Collective Expression. Their title 
summarises the findings, which seem 
counter intuitive on first sight. Upon 
reflection, it is a rather sophisticated 
strategy of loose and tight control, that 
lets citizens let off steam individually 
but prevents them from congregating. 


The Chinese censorship apparatus has 
multiple departments — central and 
local — and byzantine bureaucracies. 
Licensing terms often force private 
internet companies to employ censors to 
monitor and delete content which 
government censors might find 
objectionable. Second guessing would 
likely be rife, as private companies risk 
losing their license for any slips. 


No scan of the censorship scene in 
China can be complete without mention 
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of the 50 Cent party. A pejorative turn of 
phrase, it refers to people who have sold 
themselves cheap to the government. 
Their job is to post overwhelmingly 
positive comments, troll critics and 
crowd out dissenting voices. And 
perhaps to whip up passions. President 
Clinton had declared in 2000 that 
China’s attempts to crack down on the 
internet was akin to nailing Jell-o to the 
wall. He was optimistic that in the 
knowledge economy, economic 
innovation and political empowerment 
would go hand in hand. 


From chasing world dominance, 
changing the world’s factories to its 
market place, creating path breaking 
innovations and inventions — China is 
the cynosure of all eyes. While the 
Chinese continue to be under the 
watchful and wrathful eyes of the 
censors, their first emperor would be 
proud of his descendants in the 
government. 
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Aspirations of 
emerging giants 


The dissimilarities and similarities between India and China have roots in 
historical reasons of India-China economic relations. 


In the contemporary world, the 
democratic process of governance is 
treated as sacrosanct. It rarely matters 
how chaotically it serves towards 
protecting individual freedom, liberty 
and property of its citizens. Democracy 
is also seen as the foremost method to 
govern modern civilisation. India and 
China, the most studied and debated 
nations in the first decade of this 
millennium, still remain the least 
understood. While both the nations are 
diverse, they are also emerging 
economic giants with a population of 
over a billion each. Both have been 
much talked about for their potential to 
clinch the title of economic superpower 
from the western economies. However, 
given the complexity, it is difficult to 
make a comprehensive comparison 
between India and China. 


It is believed that India’s strength is its 
democracy. But the fact remains that its 
quality of governance is far worse than 
most countries including China, in 
terms of economic and social 
development. On the other hand, China 
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is yet to establish a credible form of 
democracy. Nevertheless, nothing 
stopped the authoritarian system in 
China to do the right things on 
economic and social development in the 
last three decades. Despite 
impediments, China has emerged ahead 
of India. What really enabled China to 
reap from its resources is the timely 
realisation of the changes in the world 
trade and technological developments in 
which India is still struggling to do 
better despite its vast availability of 
resources. 


Both in terms of GDP growth rate as 
well as human development indicators 
India stands behind China. China’s 
average GDP growth rate was 10 
percent and 10.2 percent during the 
period 1990 to 1999 and 2000 to 2011 
respectively. While India achieved GDP 
growth rate at 5.6 percent and 7.3 
percent during the same period. 
Similarly, the average annual growth 
rate of Human Development Index of 
China was 1.73 percent and 1.62 percent 
during the period 1980 to 2011 and 1990 
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to 2011 respectively. The figures for 
India were at 1.51 percent 1.38 percent 
during the same period. 


The difference in fundamental 
comparisons between India and China 
are best encapsulated in the prophetic 
words of Wuttke, who said “Chinese 
educate for practical life, the Indians for 
the ideal; those for earth, these for 
heaven; those educate their sons for 
entering the world, these for going out 
of it; those educate for citizenship, these 
for priesthood; those for industrial 
activity, these for knowledge; those 
teach their sons the laws of the state, 
these teach them the essence of the 
Godhead; those lead their sons into the 
world, these lead them out of the world 
into themselves; those teach their 
children to earn and enjoy, these to beg 
and to renunciate.” Whether one agrees 
or not, it is difficult to better these 
words, which capture the difference 
between India and China in its ethos 
and antiquity. The economic, social and 
political developments in these two 
countries have to be seen through the 
words of Wuttke. 


On the similarities between the two 
nations, Chie Nakane, a Japanese 
anthropologist wrote in 1998 that “... 
their respective great civilizations were 
formed along the two great rivers: the 
Indus and Ganges in India, the Huang- 
he and the Yangtze River in China, all of 
which originated in the Tibetan Plateau. 
The modern capitals of both countries, 
Delhi and Beijing, are situated in the 
north. In the south-east are situated two 
large cities, Calcutta and Shanghai, each 
at the mouth of the great rivers of the 
Ganges and Yangtze, backed by the 
fertile and productive areas of Bengal 
and Jiangsu. Both cities received the first 
impact from the West, its citizens were 
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earliest exposed to Western culture and 
the two cities become the centres of 
modern rich cultures. Similarly, the 
southern regions of both countries have 
a high population density: Tamil Nadu 
and Kerala in India, and Kwangtung 
and Fukien in China. Further, both 
countries possess rich granary regions in 
the inland area of the Punjab and 
Sichwan. It is interesting that the names 
of these two regions connote rivers- the 
Five revers and Four rivers. Both 
societies possess a certain similarity, 
being composed of wheat-producing 
areas in the north and wet paddy 
cultivation in the south...” 


While Chinese 
economic growth is 
largely driven by 


government 


intervention, whereas, 
India’s growth is 
driven by its vibrant 
private sector. 


These dissimilarities and similarities 
have roots in historical reasons in India- 
China’s economic relations. Great 
economic historian Angus Maddisson 
showed that India and China were the 
leading economic powers of the world 
till 1830. India had 32 percent share of 
world’s GDP from first millennium till 
1700 and 28 percent to 24 percent in the 
second millennium till 1700. China was 
second to India except in 1600 when 
China temporarily overtook India. In 
1700, India again overtook China. Thus 
the reemergence of India-China in the 
21st century, in their own way, is 
actually based on the wisdom of 
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centuries’ old entrepreneurial spirit 
which now independently drives both 
these economies towards prosperity. 
India was at its peak in pursuing the 
“socialist pattern of society” when the 
Chinese realised that the preaching of 
communism and socialism were 
degrading the lives of millions of 
people. It took India a decade to realise 
the same when the balance of payment 
crisis stymied the Indian economy in 
1990s. Unlike China, India has realised 
quite obviously that the government 
alone cannot serve the needs of the 
citizens. The process of economic 
reforms pursued in the last two decade 
has strengthened competition and 
added choice in many sectors. This has 
helped even the poor who now have 
access to basic goods and services, 
inaccessible earlier. While Chinese 
economic growth is largely driven by 
government intervention, whereas, 
India’s growth is driven by its vibrant 
private sector. 


There are talks about rivalry between 
India-China, but the fact remains that in 
the era of the globalised world, the 
emerging economic power in India- 
China is two sides of the same coin. 
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Almost a century ago in 1915, in his 
inaugural lecture at University of 
Allahabad Professor Herbert Stanley 
Jevons said that “India is the greatest 
unit of civilized government in the 
world... China will, I suppose, be our 
great rival in the future; but as yet in 
China there is no authority which can 
even keep the peace throughout the 
land, not to speak of reforming the 
currency and purging the 
administration of corruption in high 
places”. 


China might have got its own authority 
to govern now but every major economy 
in the world is expecting something to 
change in the affairs of Chinese’s idea of 
political reforms. In India, expectation is 
mainly for next level of economic 
reforms, especially the institutional 
reforms though, the much talked about 
demographic dividend of India-China 
has already started fading away. 
According to Professor Raghuaram 
Rajan “there is more democracy in 
China than is reflected in its elections”. 
However, one thing that the world is 
eagerly waiting to happen in China at 
least in next half a century (or before) is 
that it becomes a functional democracy. 
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Keep the steroids, or 


else... 


India has not created any exit policies for the stimulus packages it initiated during a 
crisis. 


NO 
EXIT 


We are addicted. We are on steroids. We 
are now going to face the music. 


A steroid reduces your immune 
response and thus the pain that it 
causes; the initial doses give you relief 
but after a while, your body forgets to 
protect itself and demands the drug 
instead. It reacts violently if you stop or 
forget a dose. Drugs like cocaine and 
even tobacco behave similarly — after 
some time, a single dose doesn’t feel 
great, but the lack of it causes serious 
withdrawal symptoms. 
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Ina lot of ways, our economic system 
has been on steroids. You have to keep 
getting the drug, or you'll collapse. 


Case 1: The panic drop of the rupee 


India’s been a net importer for the last 
twenty years, meaning, we export far 
less than we import. Last year, we were 
short by $190 billion. , which is 19 
followed by way too many zeroes. We 
make up some of this through the 
export of software and from foreign 
remittances. We are still left with a big 
hole, called the Current Account Deficit 
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(CAD) - $90 billion last year (or 5 
percent of our GDP). 


If this was the end of the story, we 
would see the rupee depreciate every 
single year, and that would eventually 
cause imports to drop and exports to 
rise and balance the equation. But it’s 
not the end of the story. Foreigners 
pump in money into our stocks and 
bonds, and that brings in dollars; the 
exchange rate remains the same. 


Ina lot of ways, our 
economic system has 
been on steroids. You 
have to keep getting the 
drug, or you'll collapse. 


For ten years between 2002 and 2012 
foreign investors invested in India, 
keeping the exchange rate between Rs 
40 and Rs 48 to a US Dollar. This was 
our steroid. Instead of using the 
incoming foreign exchange in to make 
better stuff that other countries might 
want, or building infrastructure that 
would make local goods more 
competitive compared to importing 
them or even making the rupee stronger 
as an international currency, we chose to 
fritter it all away and the import-export 
gap kept widening. 


The first sign of a break down was in the 
second half of 2011, when foreign 
investors began to exit in the wake of 
scams and the lack of any progress on 
reforms. Within a few months, the dollar 
had appreciated by more than 20 
percent. Luckily Some worldwide panic 
happened alongside and The western 
economies too decided to print massive 
amounts of their currencies, some of 
which flowed to India and given the 
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relative sizes, even that little was 
enough to bring the dollar back up. 


And then, 2013 happened. After a few 
months of massive inflows, the foreign 
investors stopped their buying. In a few 
days in the month of June, the rupee 
collapsed to an exchange rate of nearly 
Rs. 59. You didn’t need foreign investors 
to actually exit — you just needed them 
to stop investing further — that itself was 
enough to bring down the pack of cards. 


The foreign dollar investment inflow 
was our steroid. We should have used it 
to make ourselves more competitive. 
Instead we kept relying on labour 
arbitrage (textiles, diamonds, 
outsourcing) rather than on climbing up 
the value chain and building high 
quality brands the world would have 
wanted. We did not need to improve: if 
Indians abroad kept sending packets of 
money back home, if foreign investors 
kept investing, why bother innovating? 
And then, It wasn’t that foreign 
investors pulled out. It was just that they 
stopped investing for one month; 
effectively, stopping the drug that kept 
our exchange rate stable. 


Case 2: QE ‘Tapers’ 


The world is on steroids as well. The US 
is printing a ludicrous amount of money 
— $85 billion per month — to ensure that 
their economy stays put. Japan is doing 
the equivalent of $75 billion, to 
somehow introduce inflation. Yet, all 
that they managed to do — the third time 
for the US and the second for Japan — 
was to make the world feel good for a 
few months. It became so crazy that 
Markets would rejoice on bad news — 
knowing that more money printing 
would happen, and slump on bad news. 
And recently, as the US Federal Reserve 
announces it might ‘taper’ its purchases, 
markets took it on the chin. 
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The Japanese Nikkei hit a multi year 
high of 16,000 just a month back and it is 
down 20 percent. American bonds have 
rallied as they are losing a big player on 
the buy-side, the Fed. The fear is not 
that the money will stop coming — just 
that less of it will come every month. 


We have created a system so much on 
tenterhooks that even the slightest hint 
of taking that steroid away will trigger a 
panic collapse. 


Case 3: MNREGA 


The Mahatma Gandhi National Rural 
Employment Guarantee Act gives rural 
workers at least Rs. 100 per day for just 
reporting to work. They aren’t allowed 
to use machines, or any form of 
productivity improvement measure — 
since that means lesser people will be 
needed to do work. At first this was a 
good idea in that it provided 
employment for the rural unemployed. 
But after some time, the results of low 
productivity became evident, in that we 
get hardly anything in return for the 
money spent, other than inflation. The 
problem is: who will bell the cat? It is 
political suicide to stop the “free 
money”, and it can only be stopped by 
politicians. 


Case 4: Tax Cuts Without An End Date 


While most tax cuts are expected to be 
permanent, many measures are taken 
temporarily to encourage an industry. 
You can invest in the stock market, and 
if you sell after a year, your gains are not 
taxed, a policy started about 10 years 
ago. Any attempt to reintroduce the 
equity capital gains tax will cause long 
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term investors to liquidate before the tax 
begins to apply, which will lead to a 
stock market crash. Insurance payouts 
are not taxed, even for investment plans 
disguised as insurance policies; and any 
change in this policy will result in the 
industry losing customers in droves. 


Foreign investors from Mauritius don’t 
pay capital gains taxes, and in the few 
times that the ministry has made 
attempts to curb abuse of this law by 
investors not actually residing in 
Mauritius, the stock markets have 
tanked and forced a rethink. (Taxes with 
specific end-dates work better, in that 
people are more informed and react 
early to the tax going away.) 


We have a number of other examples — 
unqualified reservation in educational 
institutions for “backward” classes, a 
“no-firing” labour policy, free rice or 
wheat offered by politicians, extreme 
subsidies for solar or wind energy and 
so on. The receivers of the benefit get 
addicted to the ‘stimulus’ and any 
attempt to reverse the measure 
precipitates a crisis. 


While we consider stimulus programs, 
we would do well to consider that at the 
end it will just be a steroid on which we 
become too dependent. The ‘exit’ policy 
of an action is quite as important, but at 
times of crisis when stimulus packages 
are created, the exit is thought of as 
unimportant. One problem with having 
very old people as our political bosses is 
that they don’t live long enough to see 
the consequences of their actions. It may 
be better for us to suffer a little today to 
make for a brighter tomorrow. 
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India must commit 
to Afghanistan 


India cannot sacrifice its legitimate interests in Afghanistan at the altar of 


Pakistani sensitivity 


Hamid Karzai, the President of 
Afghanistan submitted a wish list of 
military equipment to the Indian 
government during his recent visit to 
Delhi. Although South Block has been 
taciturn on the contents of the “wish 
list”, Unconfirmed sources have 
revealed that it includes artillery, 
medium-lift aircraft, helicopters and 
bridge-laying trucks and equipment. 
The proposal presents an interesting 
foreign policy dilemma for India in the 
backdrop of an impending withdrawal 
of NATO (ISAF) forces in 2014 coupled 
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with a gradual resurgence of the 
Taliban. 


A stable Afghanistan is vital to India’s 
interests for multiple reasons. A 
reduction in Islamist militancy, 
increased trade and economic 
integration and access to Central Asian 
energy resources are just a few of the 
prominent benefits that India has to 
gain. Being an important stakeholder in 
the security of the region, India has thus 
far adopted a very pragmatic policy ina 
volatile Afghanistan. The 2011 Strategic 
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Partnership Agreement between India 
and Afghanistan provides for India to 
“assist, as mutually determined, in the 
training, equipping and capacity 
building programmes for Afghan 
National Security Forces (ANSF).” India 
currently trains Afghan military and 
police personnel in its military 
academies but provides very little in the 
way of military equipment. With the 
exception of personnel deployed purely 
for the protection of Indian embassies 
and infrastructure and without a 
counter-insurgency mandate, India has 
no boots on the ground in Afghanistan. 


Being an important 
stakeholder in the 
security of the region, 
India has thus far 
adopted a very 


pragmatic policy ina 
volatile Afghanistan. 


While we have avoided getting 
involved militarily, we have increased 
trade, development assistance and 
private investment, winning Afghan 
hearts and minds in the process. With 
over $2 billion in aid, Afghanistan is the 
largest recipient of Indian aid. 
Humanitarian assistance, medical aid 
and building of schools and hospitals 
among other infrastructure have helped 
cultivate a positive image of India 
among the populace. The soaring 
popularity of Bollywood has further 
projected Indian soft power. The Indian 
Border Roads Organisation has also 
been very active, in particular, 
connecting highways to the Iranian port 
of Chahbahar and building rail 
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infrastructure in the country. Access to 
Iranian and Central Asian energy 
resources through such transportation 
links that bypass Pakistan can provide 
us greater energy security and result in 
enormous economic benefits. It also 
serves the additional purpose of 
countering Chinese and Russian 
influence in the region. Furthermore, 
India has always been careful to engage 
all the different ethnic factions in the 
country, winning grudging praise even 
from the Taliban. 


There are four fundamental factors to 
consider. First, arming Afghanistan is 
bound to be viewed as a provocation by 
Pakistan and could invite an aggressive 
response. A recent RAND paper has 
noted that there is a fundamental 
difference in Indian and Pakistani 
strategies in Afghanistan. While India 
seeks a stable Afghanistan that 
minimises the cross-border terrorist 
threat and increases access to trade and 
economic benefits, Pakistan’s strategy is 
India-centric and focused on 
maintaining a safe haven for extremists 
while gaining “strategic depth” by 
reducing Delhi's influence in 
Afghanistan. New Delhi has therefore 
traditionally always been mindful of 
Pakistani sensitivities on the issue, 
focusing its energies on development 
assistance and economic reconstruction 
activities in Afghanistan. 


This is not the first time that President 
Karzai has made a request for military 
equipment. Similar requests in 
December 2012 were met with 
indecision and a non-committal 
approach from India, primarily in 
deference to the bilateral relationship 
with Pakistan. This latest request has 
come in the aftermath of a clash on May 
6th between Afghan and Pakistani forces 
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on the Durand Line, which left an 
Afghan solider dead. (Border skirmishes 
are usually a result of Pakistan's 
attempts to enforce a border by building 
outposts on the Durand Line- the result 
of an 1893 agreement enforced by the 
British, this line cuts ethnic Pashtun and 
Baloch regions in two and has never 
been recognised by modern day 
Afghanistan.) The clash prompted 
Karzai to exhort the Taliban to “turn 
their weapons” away from Kabul and 
towards the ‘hostility’ from outside. The 
decision to arm Afghan soldiers could 
easily cause ripples in the India- 
obsessed military and bureaucratic elite 
in Pakistan, manifesting itself in the 
form of increased cross-border militant 
activity on our western front. 


Second, the United States and the rest of 
the international community appreciate 
India’s constructive role in Afghanistan 
and have advocated for more robust 
Indian involvement. Dependent on 
Pakistani support for its War on Terror, 
Washington has repeatedly 
accommodated Pakistani sensibilities on 
the issue, sidelining India from 
conversations on Afghanistan. For 
example, India was not invited to an 
international conference in Turkey in 
2010 on Afghanistan. However, there 
has been signs of a shift in the US policy 
of late, exemplified in 2012 by then 
Secretary of Defense, Leon Panetta’s 
remarks that Washington had reached 
the “limits of its patience” with 
Pakistan’s refusal to cooperate in the 
fight against terrorists. Former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Admiral Mike Mullen has also publicly 
castigated the ISI’s support for the 
Haqqani network. Pakistan has been 
paid handsomely for their non- 
cooperation with over $16 billion in aid 
in addition to lucrative defence deals. 
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The stakes, however, have undergone a 
gradual shift. Given the impending 2014 
drawdown of combat forces, the US 
imperative to accommodate Pakistan is 
fading. Consequently, they now see 
India as a potential partner that can fill 
the security vacuum left by them in 
Afghanistan. The policy shift is not 
idealistic as much as 
straightforwardrealpolitik: the US needs 
India. Nevertheless, that does not mean 
US support is not a significant boost to 
India’s role in Afghanistan. 


While the exact numbers and modalities 
are still being negotiated, It is expected 
that up to 10,000 US troops will remain 
in Afghanistan and subsequently be 
phased out over another three years. 
Although the US combat role will 
largely come to an end, the Pentagon is 
hesitant to withdraw all their forces 
from the region in 2014 to avoid losing 
hard fought battle gains. The Taliban 
mounted their “spring offensive” in 
April 2013, resulting in over 200 attacks 
over the course of the season so far. 
Most recently, they succeeded in 
attacking the ICRC building and 
targeted the governor’s house in a 
relatively stable north eastern province 
as well, demonstrating the extent of 
their increasing reach. 


Third, India is keen to avoid the spectre 
of the Taliban grabbing power and the 
probable subsequent rise in Islamist 
extremism in the region following a 
NATO withdrawal in 2014. The Taliban 
have already demonstrated their ability 
to take advantage of a power vacuum 
following the Soviet withdrawal in 1996. 
The million dollar question of course is 
whether they can take advantage of a 
similar situation in 2014? A Taliban 
takeover is likely to turn Afghanistan 
into a hotbed of militant activity again. 
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The ISI and Pakistani military have well 
established links with the Taliban. 
Terrorist outfits like the JuM, LeT and 
others have all trained on Afghan soil 
under Taliban auspices and with active 
Pakistani encouragement and support 
before mounting attacks on India. 
Kashmir experienced its bloodiest times 
following the Taliban takeover in 1996. 
Can India afford a repeat? 


United States and the 
rest of the international 
community appreciate 
India’s constructive 
role in Afghanistan and 
have advocated for 
more robust Indian 
involvement. 


India needs to take advantage of the 
similarity in interests that it shares with 
the United States. Washington is in need 
of India’s democratic credentials, 
stability, relative security and positive 
image in the Afghan region. India can 
benefit from Washington’s influence in 
Islamabad that will find it difficult to 
release a wave of terrorism while the 
Americans still maintain a presence. The 
ANSEF, responsible for all security 
operations in Afghanistan as of this 
week, has resisted the Taliban “spring 
offensive” reasonably well so far 
(despite the heavy casualties). However, 
it retains control of very little territory 
outside Kabul and will be harder- 
pressed in the fight against a stronger 
Taliban in 2014 following the drawdown 
in ISAF forces. Pentagon officials have 
recognised the ANSF’s need for support 
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and have been vocal in their advocacy of 
maintaining a significant combat force 
even post-2014. Due to similar strategic 
interests, India should actively 
encourage such a residual American 
military presence in Afghanistan. 
Additionally, Afghanistan will need the 
support it can get from India — through 
training as well as the provision of 
military equipment, the framework for 
which already exists in the Strategic 
Partnership. 


Last, the ANSF is weak and ethnically 
divided and therefore the wisdom of 
putting Indian weaponry in unstable 
hands at a time of political flux is 
questionable. It must also be 
acknowledged that the administration in 
Kabul is rife with corruption, an 
uncertain election looms on the horizon 
and the ANSF is deeply divided on 
ethnic lines. The flip-side of increasing 
support for the ANSF therefore is the 
potential for Indian arms to end up in 
the wrong hands in the event of a 
disintegration of the force. While the 
risks are very real, India’s interest is 
clearly in a stronger and more stable 
ANSF. The alternative of yet another 
chaotic struggle for power in our 
backyard and/or the return of the 
Taliban is a much worse alternative. 
That said, India needs to continue 
playing a difficult balancing act and 
must refrain from using the Indian 
military to directly participate in 
counter insurgency operations. 
Afghanistan is a land that has been 
repeatedly occupied by foreign forces. 
By deploying troops, India stands to 
lose its biggest assets in Afghanistan — 
goodwill and popularity. Perceived 
“imperial” ambitions and local 
disenchantment with the IPKF in Sri 
Lanka, despite its noble cause was a 
timely historical lesson. 
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The upcoming Afghan Presidential 
election is the critical wildcard factor. 
President Karzai, propped up by the U.S 
so far, has stressed that there is no way 
for him to seek another term. It is 
difficult, if not nigh on impossible to 
predict the outcome. If the elections are 
perceived to be rigged, it could fracture 
the already ethnically divided 
Parliament and strengthen the hand of 
the Taliban. India has reluctantly agreed 
to the involvement of the Taliban at the 
Doha Peace Talks, not as a matter of 
preference, but in order to continue to 
have a voice at the negotiating table. 
Some analysts have suggested that India 
should avoid making responding to 
Karzai’s wish-list and continue to keep 
its card close to its chest in order to 
maintain strategic flexibility in the event 
of Taliban joining the government or a 
rival group rising to power. The 
argument is not without merit. 
However, if India can maintain the 
crucial current levels of popular Afghan 
appreciation while continuing engaging 
with different ethnic factions, it is 
doubtful that a transparent transfer of 
equipment to the legitimate government 
could hurt us in the future. 


The 2011 Strategic Partnership was a 
cause for much consternation in 
Pakistan. A positive Indian response to 
President Karzai’s wish list will 
doubtless be met with hostility from 
Islamabad. Pakistan used its influence 
within the Taliban to hold the ongoing 
Doha Peace Talks hostage at one stage 
by demanding that Kabul cut its 
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relations with India as a pre-condition 
for Pakistan and the Taliban to sit at the 
negotiating table. Afghanistan, however, 
has attempted to forge closer ties with 
India in response. President Karzai 
noted that Afghanistan “had the right to 
choose its friends”. India too has the 
right to choose its friends. This calculus 
begs the question - How much can India 
afford to bend over backward to 
appease Pakistan? How much longer 
will India sacrifice its legitimate 
interests in Afghanistan at the altar of 
Pakistani sensitivity? 


Such a chain of thought does not imply 
an overtly aggressive Indian stance but 
merely a more nuanced one. India must 
avoid making unnecessary provocations 
while simultaneously exercising our 
legitimate sovereign rights as 
stakeholders in Afghan security under 
an already existing framework 
established between two sovereign 
nations. While helicopters, small arms 
etc. are useful in counter-insurgency, the 
provision of artillery guns for example, 
is more likely to be trained across the 
border at Pakistan, a provocation that 
India would be wise to avoid. This is the 
nuance that our foreign policy needs. 
There has been much talk among 
analysts of the necessity to de-link our 
Afghan policy from Pakistan. As long as 
each commitment in Afghanistan is 
weighted against the expected Pakistani 
reaction, that is an exercise in futility. 
Appeasement didn’t work in Munich 
1939 and it isn’t working today. 
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Observing the Arctic 


India ‘s observer status at the Arctic Council comes at an opportune time. Its 
activities now will impact how states perceive and act in the Arctic in the long-term. 


The Arctic Council’s decision to grant 
permanent observer status to India, 
along with China, Japan, South Korea, 
Singapore and Italy has important 
ramifications in a region experiencing 
rapid environmental change. The 
evolving geography of the region 
presents challenges and opportunities to 
not only the littoral Arctic states, but to 
others in seemingly far-off regions as 
well. Sea ice extent in the Arctic ocean 
has decreased from an average 6.74 
million sq km from 1979-2000 to about 
3.41 million sq km in 2012. This receding 
ice melt has made the exploration of 
undiscovered mineral and energy 
deposits feasible. In the backdrop of its 
fairly nascent interest in a relatively 
remote region, India will begin to study 
the impact of these environmental 
changes on its own weather patterns, 
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and develop a position on related 
geopolitical changes consistent with its 
national interests. 


The Arctic Council was established in 
1996 to promote cooperation and 
coordination among governments and 
indigenous people of Canada, Denmark, 
Iceland, Norway, Finland, Sweden, 
Russia and the United States. The 
Council’s decision to add to the list of 
permanent observers (thus far 
comprising only EU member states 
Germany, France, the United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands, Poland and Spain) 
benefits both the Council and the new 
inductees. 


For the Arctic Council, the inclusion of 
Asia’s three largest economies — China, 
Japan and India — redefines and 
expands the hitherto limited regional 
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scope of the organisation and advances 
its own centrality to future 
policymaking in the Arctic. For India 
and other new members, the Council 
provides a platform to influence policy 
in a potentially energy-rich region 
undergoing significant change. Of 
course, just how influential permanent 
observers with no voting rights in the 
Council can be will remain to be seen. 
As an observer-member, India will no 
doubt benefit from greater visibility into 
the decision making processes of the 
Council, but expectations of influence 
are best kept moderate in the short-term, 
given the nature of the membership and 
limitations in our own capabilities. 


Even if substantial oil 
and gas reserves are 
discovered, the costs of 
exploration and 
transportation will 


continue to pose 
challenges to 
commercial viability. 


It is also here that we must guard 
ourselves from exaggerated assessments 
of great power rivalry in the Arctic. 
News media reports have recently 
referred to the Arctic as anew 
battleground for Sino-Indian rivalry. 
Some have even called it a new age 
“gold rush”. In actuality, India is yet to 
clearly articulate its views on the Arctic 
and what it hopes to gain out of its 
membership to the Council. Unlike 
India’s Antarctic program, which spans 
three decades of multidisciplinary 
research, interest in the Arctic is a more 
recent phenomenon. To the extent that 
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the Arctic region is a relatively new 
venture for India, research into areas 
such as environmental science and 
climate change will help further our 
understanding of evolving climatic 
patterns in the region and their impact 
on India. Thus, India’s first 
multidisciplinary research base 
Himadri, at Spitsbergen, Norway is an 
important step to actualising these 
goals. 


Changes in the fragile ecosystem of the 
Arctic will have a direct impact on the 
Indian subcontinent. Melting ice caps in 
the Arctic region contribute to rising 
global sea levels. In turn, rising global 
sea levels could potentially put 
populated coastal cities in India and 
Bangladesh, and Indian Ocean island- 
nations like the Maldives at risk. Ice 
melts could also result in air currents 
moving north, bringing an increase in 
precipitation in the Arctics. This could 
alter global weather patterns, including 
the timing and intensity of the 
monsoons that India’s agricultural sector 
is heavily reliant on. Studies conducted 
by Indian research teams in the Arctic 
will assist in further discerning the 
impact of climatic changes on weather 
systems in our region. 


The potential discovery of untapped 
energy resources in the Arctic is an 
important source of India’s interest in 
the region. But while there has been 
increased activity to exploit energy 
resources, the Arctic region is far from 
being the panacea for an energy-starved 
world. To begin with, there is no real 
agreement among the Arctic Council 
member states on exploiting the region’s 
energy resources for commercial gain. 
Russia has initiated several off-shore 
drilling joint-venture projects, and 
Indian companies have show an interest 
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in participating in some of these, 
particularly in Siberia and Eastern 
Russia. Others like Canada and the 
United States (under the Obama 
administration) are largely opposed to 
offshore drilling in the Arctic primarily 
due to environmental concerns. 


Estimating just how much of 
undiscovered oil and gas reserves exist 
in the Arctic is a significant challenge. 
Even if substantial oil and gas reserves 
are discovered, the costs of exploration 
and transportation will continue to pose 
challenges to commercial viability. All 
taken together, for India this means that 
in the short to mid-term, its energy 
supplies will continue to come most 
substantially via the Arabian Sea. Oil 
and gas supplies from the Arctic could 
perhaps complement other sources, but 
their prospects are, at best, long-term. 


Ice melts in the Arctics could also make 
the northern sea routes navigable for 
commerce. China’s first ship to sail 
through the Northern Sea Route (NSR) 
to Iceland is reported to have cut down 
the time needed to reach its destination 
by about 40 percent. Indeed, the Indian 
Navy submarine INS Sindhurakshak 
made its way back from an overhaul in 


Russia through the NSR in January 2013. 


However, the NSR is encumbered by a 
narrow window of about 3 months from 
July to October when commercial 
navigation is feasible. Even during these 
months, commercial navigation is not 
entirely possible without the assistance 
of accompanying icebreakers. Further, 
the absence of adequate porting 
infrastructure in the northern routes 
means that the more traditional 
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southern trading routes will continue to 
dominate sea-based commerce for the 
foreseeable future. 


These challenges notwithstanding, India 
must begin to seriously consider its 
position on how this rapidly changing 
region ought to be governed. While 
there may be an exaggerated sense of 
the impact of changes in the Arctic 
today, changes are indeed occurring that 
will impact how states perceive and act 
in the Arctic in the long-term. 


Given these changes, can Council 
members evolve acceptable norms for 
the exploitation of Arctic Ocean 
resources while balancing regional and 
global environmental concerns? Will 
the Arctic’s integration and impact on 
global commerce mean that the current 
acceptance of the littoral states’ 
monopoly over policymaking in the 
region could become unacceptable in the 
future? If it is India’s position that the 
Arctic Ocean — like other oceans — 
constitutes the global commons, how 
does it impact its recent membership 
into a largely exclusivist Arctic Council? 
Indeed, does its membership mean that 
it has already accepted the primacy of 
the Council over the Arctic Ocean? 
Lastly, even as hard security as a subject 
continues to remain outside the scope of 
the Arctic Council’s mandate, what 
future groupings could emerge to secure 
the northern trading routes, and what 
role, if any, should India play in them? 


These are the fundamental questions 
that need to be answered as the receding 
ice cover coincides with new 
geopolitical realities in the Arctic. 
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Defence must be 


India’s 
India’s grand strategy has been, is and will be unique. It must be developed even 
more keenly. 


It has once again become fashionable in 
international foreign policy circles to 
lament about India’s lack of strategic 
culture. The Economist kicked off the 
latest round of this criticism with its 
March 2013 article called “Can India 
become a great power”? The latest issue 
of Foreign Affairs magazine has a lead 
article by Boston University Professor 
Manjari Chatterjee Miller titled “India’s 
feeble foreign policy”. 


The Economist article about India’s great 
power potential is rather weak. It is 
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written strictly from a militarist point of 
view with little appreciation of India’s 
millennial history of being pacifist. The 
article details the military capabilities of 
India, China, Pakistan and Indonesia. 
On most military ‘things’, India’s 
capacity is about a third or half that of 
China’s — for instance India has 870 
combat capable aircraft to China’s 1900. 
The article ends with the observation 
that “India’s strategic shortcomings are a 
liability and an obstacle to India’s 
dreams of becoming a 21st Century 
world power”. If you were a cynical 
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observer, you would read the article as 
an international corporate manifesto to 
sell more arms to India. Read more 
objectively, the article mixes its time- 
frames in the development of a nation. 
Like China before it, India needs to 
focus on its economic development and 
on creating prosperity for its citizens 
before it begins to spend on a regional 
arms race to keep pace with its richer 
Asian neighbour. Can India become a 
great power? Perhaps. But it is not time 
yet. 


Miller’s article in Foreign Affairs is 
extensively reported, based on her 
conversations with foreign policy 
mandarins in Delhi. Miller focuses on 
the mechanics and intent of India’s 
policy and finds strategic objective 
wanting. She writes of policy being 
made by individual foreign-service 
officers without a strategic umbrella. In 
contrast to the US and China, India lacks 
an intellectual ecosystem for policy — 
experts, think tanks and governments — 
that debate and recommend policy, she 
says. There is, of course, some truth to 
this current description of Indian 
foreign policy. Since Independence, it 
was first the purview of one man 
(Jawaharlal Nehru) and since has 
largely been the domain of a select few 
IFS officers with little engagement with 
civil society and think tanks. But as the 
author herself admits, this is changing 
with more think tanks and influencers 
making their voices heard and with the 
foreign office planning an expansion of 
the Foreign Service. 


While these articles are recent, the 
original seed of the idea that India lacks 
a strategic culture was sown ina 
seminal article by George Tanham of the 
Rand Institute in a paper entitled 
“Indian Strategic Thought” written in 
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1992. Tanham describes the purpose of 
his report thus “this study focuses on 
the historical, geographic and cultural 
factors influencing India’s strategic 
thinking: how India’s past has shaped 
present day conceptions of India’s 
military power and national security; 
how Indian elites view their strategic 
positions vis a vis their neighbours, the 
Indian Ocean and great powers 
alignments; whether Indian thinking 
follows a reasonable consistent logic and 
direction; and what this might imply for 
India’s long-term capability to shape its 
regional security environment”. 


From an expansionist, 
militarist point of 
view, the word defence 
is often substituted 
with the pejorative 
‘defensive’. 


Tanham had wide access to the defence 
and policy establishment of that time — 
General Krishnaswami Sundarji (of 
Operation Blue Star fame), Dr K 
Subrahmanyam (of Institute of Defence 
Study and Analysis) and Admiral KK 
Nayyar. Tanham’s 80-page paper is 
comprehensive. The first chapter on 
“Influences on India’s Strategic 
Thinking” is written with nuance and 
wisdom. It is, one of the most incisive 
short pieces that captures the idea of 
Indian thought. This section is littered 
with gems, for example, “India is a 
dazzlingly diverse country. No ruler or 
dynasty has been able to impose a single 
ideology or doctrine on its population” 
and “Indians express pride in the spread 
of their culture and note that they had 
the greatest influence abroad through 
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their ideas, rather than through military 
or political coercion”. 


Tanham captures India’s security 
strategy succinctly in the second 
chapter. He describes this as a series of 
mandalas (concentric rings). The core is 
India — and its strategic purpose is unity 
— the immediate next ring encompasses 
all of the sub-continent. The third, 
includes China and Russia and so on. 
The chapter tours through Pakistan, 
non-alignment, China, and the Indian 
Ocean. Tanham writes, “strategically 
India sees itself as a friendly regional 
peacekeeper”. 


Tanham’s third chapter entitled 
‘Propositions’ is the one in which he 
makes a disastrous leap. He connects 
India’s historical lack of political union 
and the Hindu concepts of time and fate 
and says India derives its lacunae for 
strategy and planning from there. To 
this magic potion, Tanham throws in 
three more ingredients: the agricultural 
basis of India’s culture (which country 
was not agricultural before it became 
developed?), the rigid structure of 
Indian society and the bureaucracy of 
India’s administrative services. And 
there you have it: a brew that adds up to 
a lack of a grand strategy — and the 
defining view since then from outside 
idea. 


There is much truth in the details 
provided by each of these articles about 
India. And we would do well to 
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understand and improve upon those. 
But these external observers miss the 
most central point. My colleague Nitin 
Pai wrote in the Business Standard in 
response to the Economist article that 
India’s grand strategy is and should be 
national unity. To that I would add that 
India’s offence has historically and 
contemporaneously been synonymous 
with defence. From an expansionist, 
militarist point of view, the word 
defence is often substituted with the 
pejorative ‘defensive’. In a game of 
semantics, soft power and weak power 
are used interchangeably. But time and 
again through history we have learnt 
that soft outlasts hard. At Independence, 
Jawaharlal Nehru wrote “India is going 
to be and is bound to be a country that 
counts in world affairs, not I hope in the 
military sense, but in many other senses, 
which are more important and effective 
in the end”. Rather than follow the herd, 
India must develop this unique strategy 
even more keenly. It must become a 
voice for defence over offence. 


A world that has seen two major wars 
and numerous minor ones in the last 
hundred years is not yet in a position to 
appreciate tolerance, pacifism and unity 
as India’s grand strategy. But in a world 
where there are likely to be a dozen or 
more nuclear powers, the old rules are 
no longer likely to apply. The benefit of 
historical wisdom suggests that that will 
be India’s contribution to a post-modern 
World order. 
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Density and the 


Indian city 


The decisions that we take now will decide the course of our urban evolution. 


India has changed dramatically in the 
last few decades by both developing 
indigenous policies and by borrowing 
ideas from abroad. The policies that we 
borrow have a profound impact on our 
cities. This is especially true when we 
face unprecedented urbanisation. 
Millions arrive in our cities every day in 
search of a better life. This historic 
process is happening in and around 
urban governance systems that are 
already weak. These systems have great 
difficulty adapting and severely lag in 
delivering public goods. 


Ironically, this situation is exacerbated 
by the private sector’s growing ability to 
deliver private goods (for example, cars) 
much faster than the public sector’s 
ability to deliver public goods 
(congestion free roads). The result is 
increased urban chaos, increase in 
number of human being living in slums, 
increased congestion and pollution due 
to rapid increase in private vehicles — 
while public transportation struggles to 
keep up with ever expanding formal 
and informal city boundaries. 


Scholars have shown urbanisation is an 
irreversible human story. They have 
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documented the immense benefits of 
urbanisation. Triumph of the City: How 
Our Greatest Invention Makes Us 
Richer, Smarter, Greener, Healthier, and 
Happier by Harvard scholar Edward 
Glaeser is a case in point. Yet in every 
city in India the word ‘density’ is treated 
with alarm. This is understandable. 
Most public discussions on urbanisation 
highlight the dangers of uncontrolled 
urbanisation and the need for satellite 
cities, followed by lament over 
crumbling infrastructure. 


It is important to emphasise the benefits 
of urban centers, irrespective of how 
unplanned some of them maybe. Cities 
are engines of growth and wealth 
creation. Urbanised parts of the world 
are richer and cities help the poor grow 
richer. The condition of some of our 
cities and the condition under which the 
poor live in them may not be 
satisfactory. But even these cities help 
citizens prosper, is beneficial to its 
inhabitants and is — relatively speaking — 
better even on the environment. 


But planned density of a city has a 
tremendous role to play in the quality of 
life enjoyed by its citizens. For India and 
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its cities, the ideas we borrow regarding 
urban density will have profound 
implications on the kind of urban and 
environmental future we bequeath our 
children. 


We have few options. We can let our 
cities sprawl outward and allow 
uncontrolled auto-centric expansion. As 
we grow as a society and as pressure to 
deliver infrastructure and services rise, 
our cities can either play catch up by 
deploying ever more expensive 
infrastructure to cater to distant homes 
and industries. Or we can evolve 
developmental rules and regulations to 
promote Transit Oriented Development 
(TOD) and nudge development of 
homes and industries along transit 
corridors, thereby drastically reducing 
cost of public goods like roads, 
sewerage, transmission lines and 
transport. Further, as an added bonus of 
TOD, cities can use land Value Capture 
(VC) and other models to finance 
sustainable — economically and 
environmentally — infrastructure. 


Consider the study by Centre for 
Environmental Planning and 
Technology University (CEPT 
University) comparing future models of 
compact and sprawling Ahmedabad- 
Gandhinagar. For a population of 1 
crore, taxpayers would shell out Rs 2000 
crores per year if the city were to remain 
compact within an area of 666 sq km 
and a density of 150 persons per hectare. 
But the burden on taxpayers would go 
up to Rs 6000 crores — three times — if the 
city is allowed to expand to an area of 
1333 Sq Km and resulting density of 75 
persons per hectare. 


Unfortunately urban sprawl is 
sometimes defended on the basis of a 
citizen's liberty to live where he chooses, 
to avoid the density of the city and to 
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enjoy the sprawling space around his 
suburban home. This could be taken 
seriously if it is accompanied with 
answers to the question: who will pay 
for the infrastructure and services that is 
expected to compliment the sprawl? 
This is even more indefensible if one 
advocates limited and local government, 
with negligible roles for central and 
state governments in urban affairs. 


But planned density of 
a city has a tremendous 
role to play in the 


quality of life enjoyed 
by its citizens. 


A classic case of externalised costs 
fueled by central government subsidies 
is the US. It is not uncommon for 
residents of the US, where most cities 
are the very antithesis of TOD, to drive 
personal vehicles over very long 
distances, just to get to work. Millions of 
denizens of suburbia clock millions of 
miles, to and from home and work, on 
highways subsidised by US Federal 
Government. 


Implementing TOD requires using 
regulations and markets to nudge 
development close to transit corridors. It 
also implies higher Floor Space Index 
(FSI) along such corridors — Articulated 
Density (AD) - which gradually 
decrease away from the corridors. Note 
that the average density — spread across 
— of a city X may be higher than city Y, 
but AD of Y can be higher, thanks to 
TOD planning and hence higher built 
up area along the corridor. 
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One objection to higher FSI is that 
higher built up areas means more cars 
and resulting chaos and pollution. That, 
quality-of-life benefits of TOD accrue 
only with adequate public 
transportation and amenities. 


A city’s density — let alone AD — has 
profound impact on its ability to 
provide sustainable public 
transportation. Compare two cities — 
Atlanta and Barcelona — from a study by 
urbanist Alain Bertaud. While 
Barcelona and Atlanta have the same 
population (2.8 million and 2.5 million 
respectively in 1990), the built up area of 
Barcelona (162 sq m) is 26 times smaller 
than Atlanta’s (4280 sq km). The 
compactness helps Barcelona ensure 60 
percent of its citizens can live and work 
within walking distance of stations with 
just a 99 km long metro rail. In contrast, 
to provide the same service to the same 
number of citizens, Atlanta would need 
3400 km of metro rail. 


TOD and planned AD also enable cities 
to extract value from real estate 
development in a financially sustainable 
manner so as to reduce burden on 
taxpayers. A textbook example of land 
Value Capture is Hong Kong: while 93 
percent of citizens use public transport, 
only 28 percent of its revenue is from the 
farebox. 
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Another objection to higher FSI, from 
even pro-TOD advocates is that higher 
FSI is gobbled up by the rich to build 
even more spacious palaces, thereby 
further gentrifying the city. This is being 
resolved by cities like Ahmedabad by 
leveraging markets and regulations — by 
mandating and incentivising more 
number of smaller housing units and by 
using public lands to provide more 
affordable housing in TOD areas. 


While there is more to TOD than FSI 
and much more can be said about 
related quality-of-life amenities, mixed- 
use neighbourhoods, managing demand 
for parking, charges on congestion and 
the like, it is important to note that India 
is at a decision point in our urban 
evolution. Unless our policies evolve 
fast to enact TOD principles, Gurgaon 
would easily become the Indian model 
for future city growth — an auto centric 
city where one has to drive, and add to 
congestion and pollution, even just to 
purchase a tomato. 


India cannot afford to satisfy the 
wasteful demand for infrastructure and 
services that invariably follow the 
sprawling of our cities. Let’s act, let’s 
emulate the truly global, world-class 
cities that provide great quality of life 
for all its citizens. Let’s TOD. 
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Taxing poorly with 


LBT 


The Local Bodies Taxes levied in Maharashtra is poorly planned and designed. It 
ignores the lessons learnt from tax reform experiences. 


Maharashtra plans to complete the 
process of replacing the Octroi, a tax 
levied on goods as they enter a city (or a 
designated area), with Local Bodies Tax 
(LBT) by the end of 2013. Nearly all 26 
municipalities of the State have already 
introduced LBT without serious public 
debate or dialogue. Its proposed 
introduction in Mumbai from October 
2013 has however led to widespread 
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protests by traders and other 
businesspersons. The resulting public 
debate has provided an opportunity to 
examine whether the decision to 
introduce LBT is consistent with India’s 
national priorities, and with the lessons 
learnt from tax reform experiences in 
India and elsewhere. 


Maharashtra introduced Octroi tax in 
1965, and has become the last State in 
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the country to abolish it. Over time, the 
Octroi became a prominent source of 
revenue for the municipalities. Thus in 
2012-13 (Budget Estimates), Octroi 
contributed 38 percent of total revenue 
of Mumbai amounting to Rs20,473 
crores. The other major source of 
revenue was the Property Tax (about 20 
percent). Pune exhibited a similar 
revenue composition pattern. While its 
revenue significance at the local level is 
high, it is relatively small in relation to 
the state government revenue. Thus, the 
combined revenue from Octroi of all the 
municipalities of Maharashtra was 
around one-eighth of the total revenue 
receipts of the state in 2012-13. In 
contrast, various taxes assessed over the 
years by the state but not realised were 
equivalent to about a fifth of the State’s 
revenue, and nearly a quarter of the 
state’s Gross Domestic Product in 
2010-11. However, only about a third of 
assessed taxes are not under dispute, 
and therefore more likely to be actually 
realised. 


The above nevertheless suggests 
potential for raising substantial 
additional revenue by the state by 
modernising tax laws, administration 
and compliance mechanisms. As there 
are policy options at the state-level for 
replacing the revenue currently 
generated by the Octroi, its replacement 
need not be at the local level. 


Several states, including Gujarat, have 
used a combination of state-level levies 
(for example VAT and entertainment 
tax) and non-tax measures, such as 
giving greater revenue raising powers to 
local bodies, to compensate the 
municipalities for the loss of revenue 
from Octroi. There are also options for 
encouraging the cities to acquire 
competencies in obtaining revenue from 
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monetising land assets, greater 
collection efficiency of property taxes 
and user charges, and accessing 
municipal bond markets. These are 
more consistent with India’s growth 
strategy and with the urbanisation 
challenges facing the country than the 
Octroi or the LBT. 


The Thirteenth Finance Commission had 
argued that a specified proportion of 
revenue generated from the proposed 
Goods and Services Tax (GST) could be 
directly made available to the cities for 
strengthening their fiscal positions. This 
is a sound proposal seriously meriting 
consideration as GST deliberations 
progress nationally. 


The Octroi, dating back to the Roman 
Empire, has rightly been criticised as a 
grossly distortionary, inefficient and 
inequitable tax, with significant 
administration and compliance costs, 
and for providing opportunities for 
leakages, undermining an environment 
conducive for greater voluntary 
compliance. Rent seeking channels from 
Octroi tax have become established and 
have been a major political economy 
constraint in replacing it. 


Its replacement therefore should not 
only minimise the above undesirable 
features of Octroi, but also be consistent 
with India’s aim to establish a unified 
internal market, minimising ease and 
costs of doing business along with 
addressing the rent seeking proclavities 
across the whole country. The analysis 
of Maharashtra’s choice of LBT to 
replace Octroi however suggests that it 
does not meet these requirements and 
therefore the lessons of sound tax design 
and efficient administration have not 
been learnt. 


The LBT is designed by the state, but is 
administered at the local level. Unlike 
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Octroi, which requires entry-exit points 
requiring time consuming physical 
checks, LBT is an account based tax, 
levied on consumption, use, or sale 
inside the tax jurisdiction. These terms 
are difficult to define and administer in 
a consistent and non-discretionary 
manner. The use of such terms as 
‘goods’, ‘dealer’, ‘business’, which also 
contain ambiguities, accentuate 
administration and compliance costs of 
the LBT. 


The skill-sets and work-processing 


As there are policy 
options at the state- 
level for replacing the 
revenue currently 
generated by the Octroi, 
its replacement need 
not be at the local level. 


infrastructure needed for the LBT- an 
account based tax and Octroi are 
different. It appears that implementation 
of LBT has been characterised by 
insufficient manpower training and 
development of requisite skill sets. As 
each city will administer its own LBT, 
the hardware and software needed may 
not provide sufficient scale economies, 
raising transaction costs. 
Implementation of the shared services 
concept under which certain services 
(such as computer and software 
systems) are provided at a centralised 
level (in this case the state level) could 
address this limitation. 


The LBT is levied on final goods, 
intermediate goods or inputs, whether 
for consumption, trading or production, 
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and whether new or used. The rate 
structure of the LBT is quite complex, 
involving large number of rates. Items 
on which LBT is to be levied and the 
respective rates are stated in detail; and 
so is a long list of exempted items. This 
represents a throw-back to the 1960s, 
when India was not integrated with the 
world economy, and when reliance on 
administered mechanisms rather than 
markets was common. Such a rate 
structure also assumes a static rather 
than dynamic economy, an assumption 
inconsistent with India’s economic size 
reflected in 2011 GDP of $1.9 trillion, 
and international trade in goods and 
services of $1.1 trillion. 


Unlike the Value-Added Tax (VAT), the 
LBT cannot be credited against the 
output tax. Therefore, it has what is 
known as cascading effects, i.e. tax is 
also levied on tax previously paid, 
thereby accentuating the impact on final 
price. As LBT jurisdiction is relatively 
small, a particular set of goods passing 
through multiple LBT jurisdictions 
could be taxed several times, creating 
multiple effective tax rates i.e. the LBT 
amount assessed on a good divided by 
its retail price. 


As the LBT is levied on inputs and on 
mass consumption items, it could 
reduce real household income of aam 
aadmi, disproportionately burdening 
bottom half of the population. This 
effect will hold even if LBT yields 
revenue equal to Octroi, as its effect will 
not be fully reversed when LBT is 
levied. The LBT is levied on goods, not 
on services. This burdens the lower half 
of the income group as share of 
expenditure on services has a tendency 
to rise with income. The LBT will make 
it more difficult for Maharashtra’s cities 
to continue to retain and form new 
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businesses, especially small and 
medium enterprises generating most of 
the urban livelihoods. 


A 2013 Ernst & Young report on 
Managing Indirect Taxes in rapid- 
growth markets has argued that 
minimising transactions and compliance 
costs of indirect taxes are conducive to 
operations of global firms. As 
Maharashtra is a major location for both 
domestic and foreign firms with global 
operations, the LBT will also have an 
impact on their operations. India’s rank 
in global Doing Business Index was 132 
(out of 185 economies) in 2013; while its 
ranking in paying taxes deteriorated 
from 149 in 2012 to 152 in 2013. Among 
the city rankings, Mumbai ranked tenth 
out of 17 cities in 2009. 


This is of critical significance as creation 
of livelihoods has substantially lagged 
behind new job entrants. A paper by the 
Institute of Applied Manpower Research 
(LAMR), a think tank attached to the 
Planning Commission, reported that 
employment in the five year period 
ending 2009-10 grew by only one 
million, while each year entrants to 
labour force number 12 million. More 
recent data are also likely to exhibit 
livelihood creation falling significantly 
behind new entrants. There are also 
indications, reflected in increasing 
number of casual workers and negative 
growth in self-employed, that the 
quality of jobs has also been declining. 
The LBT is thus not conducive to 
generating more livelihoods which are 
productive and sustainable. 


A major drawback of the LBT is that it is 
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not consistent with objectives of the 
GST, which are to create an internal 
unified market by taxing goods and 
services in an integrated manner, and to 
reduce transaction and compliance costs 
associated with a sales tax. The LBT will 
create artificial tax barriers within the 
state, and give states with no LBT a 
potential advantage. 


The VAT infrastructure in Maharashtra 
is fairly well developed, and its Sales 
Tax Department will also be 
administering state level GST. Using 
modifications in VAT (GST) rates to 
replace the Octroi rather than levying 
LBT therefore merits serious 
consideration. This requires 
coordination between the Finance 
Department in charge of VAT and the 
Urban Development wing, a task that is 
the responsibility of the political 
leadership. The lack of professionalism 
and low level of economic literacy 
evident in the choice of LBT to replace 
Octroi, and in the design and 
administration of LBT will further 
detract from Maharashtra’s ability to 
improve business climate, and assist the 
aam aadmi cope with rising cost of 
living. 

The above analysis of Maharashtra’s 
LBT strongly suggests that without 
much greater professionalism in 
planning and designing resource 
mobilisation policies, and without 
incorporating requisite economic 
reasoning into them, India’s urban 
financing challenges will not be met. It is 
time to insist that such neglect be 
brought into political and public policy 
debates, and has electoral consequences. 
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The novel and the 


present 


The world of Shrilal Shuka’s Raag Durbari reflects many of our social realities of 
today. But there is much that has changed too. 


Raag Durbari by Shrilal Shukla was first 
published in 1967 when the euphoria of 
independence was dying and cynicism 
was setting in, whether this was the 
“tryst with destiny” our founding 
fathers had envisioned. 


The novel is a cynical take on the Indian 
Village with an Ambedkaran view of 
rural India: “The love of the intellectual 
Indian for the village community is of 
course infinite, if not pathetic...What is 
a village but a sink of localism, a den of 
ignorance, narrow mindedness and 
communalism?” The fresh preface 
written for the 2007 edition mentions 
that the ills of the village life are seeping 
in the national elite. This is a topic of 
great importance that deserves a 
separate discussion. It would be 
nevertheless interesting to compare the 
world in Raag Durbari with the world 
today, to see all that has changed and all 
that has remained unchanged. At least 
we can see where our instinctive 
“nothing changes in this country” 
prognosis stands with a 45-year 
snapshot. 
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Delving into the background of the 
novel, Srilal Shukla was a bureaucrat in 
Uttar Pradesh for a long period and his 
novel therefore displays a deep 
understanding of the subject and its 
setting. It is said that Shukla knew a 
number of stories of rural India which 
he would retell to his friends. Many of 
these stories found their way into the 
novel and the starkness with which they 
are told in the novel, added with 
Shukla’s authorial style, add to the 
visceral humour that emerges within the 
novel. This also makes the novel 
episodic in nature, linked by characters 
in a village, without a traditional 
plotline or a protagonist. The novel 
revolves around the politics of public 
life in the village with a few instances of 
visits to the city thrown in. 


The first thing which strikes you in the 
novel is the absence of strong female 
characters. Although women do feature 
but they don’t have much of a role in the 
story. Rather than being seen as a sign of 
misogyny, it portrays the reality of the 
village level political life where women 
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rarely figured. Even today, when the 
reservation for women in village 
panchayats has brought many into the 
public life, majority of them are still 
controlled by a male member of their 
family. Independent women politicians 
at the lowest level are exceptions to the 
norm, and certainly not enough in a 
country of this size and magnitude. 


The novel aptly describes the state of 
literacy in the village. In a telling 
incident about the state of education, the 
entire panchayat struggles to read an 
application for justice and a main 
character, who gets elected as Sarpanch, 
also confesses to his illiteracy. The local 
school is the hotbed of politics and is a 
tool to siphon resources of power. The 
novel is set in a period when the 
government had recently started 
focusing on educating the rural 
children. But it ignored the demand side 
of the equation — where there was little 
demand for educated workers. The 
village children want to move out of 
agriculture after their modest education, 
contrary to what the government really 
wanted. The novel stresses on the 
pathetic quality of education, rather 
than the access to it. In our real lives, it 
is only recently that the debate around 
education has shifted from quantity to 
quality in India. 


The economy depicted is mainly 
agrarian and the only other professions 
mentioned are teaching, shop keeping, 
law, government work and being an 
outlaw. The novel is written just prior to 
the Green Revolution and lampoons the 
efforts of the state machinery to increase 
agricultural yield. Food scarcity is 
described multiple times. Practically 
every character is physically 
malnourished. The absence of migration 
to urban areas makes it all the more 
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notable. Even now, rural India is 
primarily agrarian. While the 
agricultural performance is poor, 


The novel revolves 
around the politics of 
public life in the village 
with a few instances of 
visits to the city 
thrown in. 


relative to world levels, we are doing 
better compared to 1967. The other key 
economic drivers in this day and age are 
migration and remittances. While food 
security is not a concern, malnutrition 
remains a problem even today. 


In the world of Raag Durbari, people 
don’t own vehicles and communication 
is remote. Today two-wheelers and cell 
phone networks permeate every village. 
Roads are not mentioned in the novel 
probably because walking is convenient 
even without asphalt. Electricity is not 
mentioned in the novel at all. The crop is 
irrigated from canals and not bore-wells, 
as is popular today. 


The novel portrays a decrepit standard 
of governance. The local police stations 
are grossly understaffed and the village 
strongman is easily able to get a police 
officer transferred, when his interests 
are harmed. This hasn’t changed even 
now. The police still remain under 
political control and such transfers are 
common. The local elections in the novel 
are easily rigged and the techniques for 
doing so are given in hilarious detail. In 
contemporary India, if not anything, the 
elections have gained a reputation of 
being free and fair. The novel has 
multiple instances of stealing, 
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encroachment and unfair use of 
resources like water by the powerful. 
Nepotism features even in 1967. The 
power centre of the village appoints his 
son as the head of the co-operative and 
his minion is crowned as the village 
sarpanch. While he claims to not be 
interested in positions of power, he is 
happy to rule from behind the scenes. 


Other aspects of life are effortlessly 
stitched into the narrative of the novel, 
though often indirectly. The only 
entertainment in the village is local 
gossip, radio and an occasional mela. 
Today, television and cinema have 
transformed the entertainment 
landscape. Hygiene is extremely poor in 
the setting of the novel. To this day and 
age, the squalor described the novel, is 
present in our urban and rural reality. 
Casteism is prevalent in the novel. While 
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the characters are aware of the changed 
laws against its practice, everyone is 
happy to observe the social customs that 
they are comfortable with. This has not 
changed even now. 


The world of Raag Durbari and today’s 
realities in many parts of our country 
have striking similarities. But there are 
vast differences too. India has changed 
in many ways, even if that change has 
been slow and halting. It is only the last 
two decades that the pace of change 
accelerated. But the events of the last 
few years have dampened our 
enthusiasm about growth and change. 
Even if the euphoria of India Shining is 
now in the past, let us remember that 
India is not an inert civilisation. The 
question is no longer whether we can 
change. It is, how fast can we change? 
And what can we do to change faster? 
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Deep insight into the 
Haqqani Network 


Haqqani Network is at the centre of a nexus of jehadi violence in a triangle of 
relations with the Pakistani Taliban, the Pakistani military and al-Qa’ida. 


Charlie Wilson, the gaudy US 
congressman from Texas whose support 
for arming the mujahideen during the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan gave 
the name Charlie’s War to George Crile’s 
book (and the Tom Hanks feature 
adaptation of the same name), drank, 
lusted, flirted, bribed and persuaded 
with cheerful abandon — and once 
referred to Jalaluddin Haqqani as 
“goodness personified.” 


That same Jalaluddin Haqqani, Vahid 
Brown and Don Rassler argue in their 
book, Fountainhead of Jihad: the 
Haqqani Nexus, 1973-2012, was pushing 
the line of obligatory global jihad even 
before Abdullah Azzam, and was the 
first to recruit Arab “foreign fighters” to 
the jihad back in the 1980s. The network 
that paragon of goodness established is 
still, some forty years later, continuing 
in a tradition that began before the 
Durand Line was scrawled across a 
map, already in place when the British 
attempted to ‘take’ Afghanistan in the 
First Afghan War of 1839 — and that has 
arguably prevailed repeatedly in that 
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mountainous, mutinous region against 
all comers since Iskandar tried his own 
fortune at what would later be called the 
Great Game. 


This isn’t the first time Vahid Brown and 
Don Rassler have collaborated in a work 
examining the Haqqani network. They 
were jointly responsible for The 
Haqqani Nexus and the Evolution of al- 
Qa’ ida. It is, however, the first major 
book bringing the Haqqanis out from 
the shadows, and belongs alongside 
Abu Walid al-Masri’s and others’ 
accounts of the earliest days of al-Qaida, 
as well as such fine works of western 
scholarship of the global jihad as 
Wagemakers’ A Quietist Jihadiand Lia’s 
Architects of Global Jihad. Brown and 
Rassler begin with context, divided by 
that thinly penciled Durand Line on the 
map, with Afghanistan “the last 
battleground of the Cold War and the 
first of the Global War in Terror”, and 
Pakistan “locked in a nuclear stalemate 
with India punctuated by varying levels 
of cross-border war-by-proxy”. In some 
ways, the story of the Haqqanis is one 
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that blurs that thinly penciled line and 
brings the narratives of those two nation 
states from congruence into continuity. 


The book’s title, Fountainhead of Jihad, is 
that of the Haqqani’s own magazine and 
video productions — and Brown and 
Rassler show it to be an accurate 
depiction. The Haqqani nexus, they 
write, “has survived for nearly forty 
years in an extremely volatile region of 
the world, and it has done so primarily 
through a careful balancing act that has 
kept it at the center of a nexus of 
violence” in a “triangle of relations with 
the Pakistani Taliban, the Pakistani 
military, and al-Qa’ida”. As Brown and 
Rassler note, “Respectively representing 
the local, regional, and global 
dimensions of the Haqqani nexus, these 
are not three groups that one would 
expect to find sharing a single partner.” 


The book is in two parts, Vahid Brown 
writing the first on the historical 
background and growth of the 
Haqganis up to the events of 9/11, the 
second by Dan Rassler covering the 
organisational dynamics and 
connections of the nexus as they can be 
discerned since that time, and the book 
concludes with an overview of major 
findings. The authors are at pains to 
explain that they have not entered into 
the various policy debates surrounding 
the Haqqanis, have focused on hitherto 
unseen primary sources, thousands of 
pages of which have been available to 
them, and that they have been careful 
“not to advocate for or against any 
particular policy option by any 
particular state involved”. The book, 
then, offers a clear and detailed picture 
which may be set against a given 
nation’s or individual’s own concerns 
and questions, favouring neither 
Afghan, Pakistani, American nor Indian 
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perspectives, but potentially informing 
each of them in turn. 


In the first chapter, Brown situates the 
Haqqani zone of interest in Loya Paktia 
and North Waziristan — neatly 
straddling the Line — among the 
fiercely independent high mountain 
peoples, and following a long tradition 
of organisation, where needed, by 
clerics rather than by tribal leaders, 
influenced first by the pirs of Sufism and 
later by Deobandi mawlanas, and with 
some contempt for the disrespect of 
popular pieties shown by Wahhabists. 


The book, then, offers a 
clear and detailed 
picture which may be 
set against a given 
nation’s or individual's 
own concerns and 
questions, favouring 
neither Afghan, 
Pakistani, American 
nor Indian 
perspectives, but 
potentially informing 
each of them in turn. 


Sociologically, these mountainous 
regions fit James Scott’s description of 
“shatter zones” — flexible and 
autonomous — while as Brown notes, 
liable if opposed to “shatter back.” 


The 1979 invasion of Afghanistan by the 
Soviets sets the nexus in motion. The 
1980s brought many billions of dollars 
in aid to Pakistan to support the 
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mujahideen, but even before the stream 
of aid became a flood, the Haqqanis 
were reaching out to the Arab world for 
foreign volunteers to join forces with 
them, and it is the confluence of this 
Haqqani invitation and increasing 
western aid and materiel — not least the 
“Charlie’s War” Stinger missiles — that 
brings defeat to the First Great 
Superpower, a sense of victory and 
growing possibility to jihad inclined 
members of the ummah, and early 
“Afghan Arabs” including Azzam, al- 
Masri, and others to build and oversee 
training camps. 


On the Pakistani military side, while the 
trainees were making for Khost, the long 
term idea was to view the Afghan front 
as an early staging for the proxy war 
with India over Kashmir. Bin Laden 
enters the picture, bringing with him 
considerable knowledge of construction 
and the means to build, splits with 
Azzam to form a training camp just for 
the Arab Afghans, and founds al-Qa’idat 
at-askarriya. By 1991, Jalaluddin 
Haqqani is calling for global support for 
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jihad in Sudan — the jihad is no longer 
simply waged in Khorasan with pleas 
for global support; Khorasan is now 
calling for jihad itself to go global. The 
second half of the book, by Rassler, 
draws on such documents as ongoing 
espionage, battlefield spoils and the 
vagaries of fate have made available: the 
matter of Haqqani organisation and 
connections, local, regional and global, 
is an exercise in inference and 
deduction, occupying three chapters. 


In closing, the authors quote Ali Soufan, 
ex-FBI and author of Black Banners, “the 
most important weapon we have against 
al-Qa’ida (or the Taliban for that matter) 
is knowledge.” Progress in attaining that 
knowledge has been slow, and our 
understanding of the Haqqani nexus 
accordingly poor. Three motives — 
roughly, friendship, profit, and religion 
— have been proposed to explain the 
nexus’ ties with bin Laden and al- 
Qa’ida, and the authors find merit in 
each. Our knowledge however remains 
fragmentary: this book offers the 
beginning of scholarly understanding. 
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